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[0:01:20] 

BRUCE FETZER: Well, Tom, we're back, and now we're going to go into a fun segment to 
this. You know, in 2011, uh, you were engaged, actually, to do detailed work and research on 
John Fetzer, and because the mission of the Fetzer Memorial Trust is to honor the spiritual 
legacy of John Fetzer, you dug in, basically, and dove in with, uh, your full self and put yourself 
into this. You uncovered a lot of very important information, not just from the archives but also 
from your research. 

And so, uh, let's go into some of the things that were seminal events in John's life, 
because, as we know, he was a life-long spiritual seeker, uh, and he had a very wide and very 
deep search in many, many areas. So let's start with his childhood experiences. That kind of 
capped it off for him. 

[ 0 : 02 : 17 ] 

TOM BEAVER: Yeah. Okay. So as you say, the rest of what we're going to be talking 
about here for this next, geez, day and a half, will be based on my research, not based on me 
and John first-hand, with John, although that will pop in here and there, I suppose. So, but this 
still cover that area but it will be based on research. 

And as I mentioned, I thought I knew John. I thought I knew a lot about John. I thought 
I understood John and understood his spiritual path, but boy, once I started this project in 
2011-12,1 realized, urn, there were a lot of gaps in the details of what I didn't know, didn't 
know at all. So it's been a great, uh, experience for me to go through this, because it's my 
hobby. This whole milieu is my big hobby, so it's been sort of in my wheelhouse, and I've had a 
lot of fun with all of it. 
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So the place to start, I think, is with, um, John's two spiritual experiences, uh, as a boy, 
and, um, I think they've ended up being blown—one of them, particularly, maybe blown out of 
proportion a little bit. So what I've done is found quotes by John on both of these, and let's see 
what he says about them. 

He had one experience, when he was, um, a little boy, uh, involving an elevator. So this 
will be called "Elevator Experience." And, um, what John says about that, he said it in a 1989 
interview to, uh, Ken Clivington, right? 

BRUCE FETZER: Ken Pelletier [ph], 

[ 0 : 04 : 00 ] 

TOM BEAVER: Ken Pelletier, in Tucson. He said, um, "If I remember one time when I 
was about six, seven, or eight, my mother was then trying to make a living. She had a big 
milliner store in a department store in this little town we lived in at the time, Lafayette, Indiana. 
There was an elevator there that I would operate as a kid." So he would play in it as a kid, 
operating it, and he was goofing around in it. "And I remember one night having a dream" — 
this is how he said it to Pelletier. Now, he doesn't know Pelletier all that well so he would call it 
a dream. I mean, that would be what you'd say. But this is an experience he had. 

So, he said, "And it was Jesus Christ going up the shaft of the elevator and I was hanging 
on to his feet, and I was being lifted up. I think that was one of the first experiences of a deep 
and impressionistic spiritual thing." 

So, um, when he sent it to Judy, uh, there are clips where Judy's talked about how he 
presented it to her, Judy Skutch Whitson, and, um, when he said it to me as well he explained it 
as an out-of-body experience. 

BRUCE FETZER: And as an apparition, yeah. 

TOM BEAVER: Yeah. But going out, like following the guru, an out-of-body experience, 
like you do even in Surat Shabd Yoga. I mean, you're following the guru out, uh, which this is 
very much like. 

[ 0 : 05 : 35 ] 

So this had a big impression on him, this experience, and when I started my project I 
thought, okay, I saw this experience and I thought, this is what a spiritual seeker does 
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oftentimes. They have an experience, and it kind of floors them, and then they spend the rest 
of their life trying to figure out how to duplicate the experience. So that's the spiritual journey, 
okay? I'd like more of this, and what practices do I need to do to trigger more of this. 

[ 0 : 06 : 03 ] 

BRUCE FETZER: And this is right around the time in his life, too, when he learned about, 
uh, the reality of Santa Claus. So, you know, right about that time in life, uh, he discovered, 
under his stepsister's bed, you know, the Santa Claus outfit, and then he knew, at that point in 
time, that Santa Claus was fictitious. And he came down and announced, "I discovered the 
Santa Claus. This is all phony. What about this Jesus stuff?" And so here's John being raised in 
a very, uh, more traditional fundamentalist, uh, context, now starting to call into question, 
because he's having these experiences, right, that he's trying to reconcile, they mystical 
experience, to the fundamentalist view. 

TOM BEAVER: Yeah, which we'll get into in a minute and we'll follow that up in a 
minute. 

[ 0 : 06 : 53 ] 

BRUCE FETZER: Absolutely. So early on, this makes a difference. Urn, he had another 
experience, too, later in life. 

TOM BEAVER: When he was a teenager. Fie was victim of the 1918 swine flu epidemic, 
which, uh, actually took my mother's, uh, father when she was a 2-year-old. So the swine flu, 
you know, came through—they now think it started in Kansas by a military base, and it was, 
urn, an area—an abandoned hog farm that was also a, urn, on the migratory path of geese. So 
they think it was a combined bird/swine virus that was a new thing, that was, urn, therefore, 
very, urn, uh, very virulent and intensive to humans because it was a new virus. That's the 
latest theory. 

So it spread from that. There was a nearby military base, and because of the secrecy of 
World War I, the U.S. never let out that there was anything going on. So it spread to all the 
bases like crazy, and Chicago had, uh, naval and, uh, and, uh, naval bases, and I'm sure, uh. 
Army bases too. But Chicago was a big Navy departure point for troops going to the East Coast 
and then over to Europe. So it hit the Chicago area, came up the coast very quickly. Where I 
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grew up. Grand Haven is 200 miles north of Chicago and Kalamazoo almost directly over to that, 
so it swung over to Kalamazoo. And it tended to hit the teenagers worse. The strong—the 
young, strong people for some reason, were the ones that got it the worst, and, urn, and could 
die very quickly from the swine flu. 

[ 0 : 08 : 44 ] 

By the way, it came to be called the Spanish flu because, in Europe, when the American 
troops brought it over to Europe, Spain wasn't in the war, so they didn't have censorship. So 
you had all these Spanish reports coming out of people dying of the flu. And so the American 
public thought, oh, it was something happening in Spain, so it became called the Spanish flu, 
but it was just by happenstance. 

[ 0 : 09 : 09 ] 

BRUCE FETZER: So John contracted this. 

TOM BEAVER: Yeah. It killed more people than the war, you know. It killed more 
people than bullets and bombs in the war. 

BRUCE FETZER: Right. Exactly. 

TOM BEAVER: Swine flu. So John came down with it, and there's this, uh, sort of, urn, 
uh, apocryphal story where he, uh, was left to die, and so he makes a deal with God or Jesus 
that if he's allowed to survive the night he'll dedicate his life to God. However, John himself 
never said that to me, and not that I could find in any quote. So he tells a slightly different story 
in his quotes and it's good to just put that out there. 

[ 0 : 09 : 48 ] 

BRUCE FETZER: Which is important because this is, yeah, the exact words of John are 
slightly different than the way it's been repurposed and characterized. So let's see what he had 
to say. 

TOM BEAVER: Right. Because it's not a tent revival thing, like you give your life to the 
Lord. It doesn't come across as that. 

BRUCE FETZER: It's not that at all. So let's hear his words. 

[ 0 : 10 : 07 ] 
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TOM BEAVER: In 1982, he was on a trip with you and Caroline and, I think, uh, maybe, 
urn, Kay Collins [ph] too, to Lafayette, and he has a quote. You guys made an audiotape of that, 
uh, conversation. And on that trip he said, "I had a heart problem and they didn't know what 
the problem was except I had been through the flu epidemic. At the end of nine months, my 
heart was normal. The whole experience gave me time to reflect a great deal. The whole time I 
was lying in bed I reflected on my life." 

So this more indicates that it was while he was recovering from the flu he reflected on 
his life. There's an interview where he talks about reflecting on the type of girl he wanted to 
marry, what he wanted to do with his life as far as a career, and then also, urn, you know, the 
spiritual component. But it isn't triggered by this convrsion experience. 

[ 0 : 11 : 12 ] 

BRUCE FETZER: Right. It's a seminal event. So read that quote as well, because John's 
words are actually slightly different than what's been characterized. As John explained it, uh, as 
the doctor said, "Well — ." 

TOM BEAVER: Here's the second quote. This one is from, uh, uh, this is part of the 
Pelletier, urn, interview, where he says, "At the time I was living in Lafayette, Indiana, 1918, the 
first flu epidemic came through the country. At that time, I was living in Lafayette, Indiana, at 
Purdue University, and I came down with the influenza." So he's saying this to Pelletier in 1989. 
"And I remember the doctor came to see me and said, 'I must say, you'll not live until morning.' 
He said this to my sister. And by morning she called on the phone and the doctor said, 'Gosh, I 
mean to say he's alive, and so he came out.' But it was during this period of time that I made a 
promise to the Higher Order that if I succeeded in living I would do something significant on 
behalf of spirit before I died." 

So again, uh, this implies that while he was convalescing and recovering, and thinking 
about reflecting on his life, that he decided that this would be a, urn, uh, an important thing to 
him. The spiritual component was an important thing to him. But it differs from the kind of 
conventional notion of you make a deal with God, that if he saves you, you will do something in 
return. Sort of an orthodox sort of conventional notion, and he doesn't — 

[ 0 : 13 : 01 ] 
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BRUCE FETZER: And his framing as a Higher Order and his promise to spirit. So he had a 
larger view, more inclusive view, and more contextual. 

TOM BEAVER: That's how he presented it to me too, when he and I—when he told me 
the story. He didn't have this "come to Jesus" moment type of— 

BRUCE FETZER: Not like a tent revival. 

TOM BEAVER: Right. 

[ 0 : 13 : 21 ] 

BRUCE FETZER: Right. But, you see, these are formative events, because, you know, 
when you face things like apparitions, out-of-body experiences, and even death, uh, that makes 
a big impression, and so especially younger in life. How did this carry through as he was 
actually being raised in a more conservative way, and then followed his mother into Seventh 
Day Adventist? So follow this path now, and, uh, and how John carried this through, and what 
led to his break from it all. 

TOM BEAVER: Sure. Well, when he was a teenager his mother became a Seventh Day 
Adventist. So he was 15,16, somewhere in there and she became an Adventist. And she 
wanted John to convert as well, of course, and so he did so. And he went to Andrews 
University, which is the Seventh Day Adventist college on, uh, the coast, by Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, and he ended up graduating— 

BRUCE FETZER: Emmanuel Missionary College, at the time. 

TOM BEAVER: Emmanuel Missionary College at the time. He ended up graduating in 
radio. They brought radio equipment over there and so he could get a radio degree. And, urn, 
their idea was that he could help them promote, uh, Adventism to the world, you know. They 
had an idea there. 

BRUCE FETZER: To broadcast the message. 

[ 0 : 14 : 45 ] 

TOM BEAVER: Yeah. And while he was there, he ended up becoming disillusioned with 
Adventism. So here's a quote about that. It's a 1982 interview that he gave, uh, about his 
college years. He said, "At that time I was becoming quite confused about the religious aspect 
of the institution," the Emmanuel Missionary College. "Seventh Day Adventist people are 
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highly doctrinary, so I became confused, feeling that there had to be another outlook. I did not 
know what that substitute would be. I felt that wasn't the path I wanted to be on. There had 
to be another path. I struggled with that a great deal and even when I began to have doubts 
about the efficacy of their position. I always felt that fundamentalists were literal in saying that 
the world was created in six days, knowing full well that the Earth was billions of years old." 

So then he goes on to say, "As we go through my life story, we're going to find that the 
word 'search' is one of the most paramount activities of my life." So he was searching for a 
more credible answer to him. Now he'd had this experience, an out-of-body experience, so the 
spiritual world was not a fable to him. It was a reality. And he was trying—he was determined 
to find out what that really was. But some of these fundamentalist notions just—you know, he 
was an engineer and a scientist, so some of these fundamentalist notions were just too much to 
swallow for him. In fact, most of them were. 

[ 0 : 16 : 35 ] 

So—and then, and, uh, he wrote this paper, or gave a speech, maybe—we don't know if 
it was a paper or a speech—called "This I Believe," that he wrote in 1967, and he starts out the 
speech by saying, "I am not addicted to church activity, although I've had exposure to strong 
fundamentalist religious teaching and have a long line of ancestral believers dating to the time 
of the Christian Crusade." So he's making a statement here that, really, uh, by saying he's not 
addicted to church activity, to call church activity an addiction, that's a pejorative term that he's 
using there. 

BRUCE FETZER: Of course. 

TOM BEAVER: And it would have been shocking if he gave that as a speech in 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. That would have been a highly provocative thing to say. But it certainly 
was stating his position on church activity. 

And then he goes on to say, "It is my view that there is a crying need, the world over, for 
a new concept concerting the extraterrestrial order of things in relation to individual spiritual 
needs." 

[ 0 : 17 : 42 ] 
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BRUCE FETZER: Well, you know, what's interesting as a backdrop, because this is 
actually his conclusion, by 1967. But when he was around 31 years old is actually when the 
break from traditional religion happened, and what he found—and there is a tremendous 
amount of documentation in the archives on this, where he had written letters, uh, to other, 
urn, uh, other, uh, uh, principles in the church and people that had left the church. He 
corresponded heavily with them and he came to the conclusion that, urn, there are many, 
many, uh, different interpretations and views, and that, uh, that he became far less content 
with holding to a literal view. And it was at that time where he said, "I don't need this. I don't 
need to take sides in this fight. I don't even want to fight the fight." 

And so that's about the time where he actually left the church for good, is the way I 
would say it. 

[ 0 : 18 : 45 ] 

TOM BEAVER: And Rhea, by the way, was on board with that. Rhea was raised by, urn, 
raised in California by the—in the Adventist community there, and the Adventist community is 
strong in California, in the Riverside area, going back years and years. It's an old community. 
Her parents were both, uh, dedicated Adventists, and she was never really on board with it. So 
she only, uh, converted—she only became baptized as an Adventist at college, by John's urging, 
when John was first, uh, fervent about it. But when he got out, she started reading humanistic 
books, and, uh, and she was happy to get away from that. She was never that, uh—she was 
never that charged up about it in the first place. 

So one last quote here. In One Man's Family, which is, uh, John's first genealogy book 
on the Fetzer family, in 1964, he talks about, urn, religion in this context. 

BRUCE FETZER: There's a chapter called "Truth and Consequences," so that's— 

[ 0 : 19 : 50 ] 

TOM BEAVER: Truth and Consequences. Yeah, which carries a lot of, uh —by the way, 
carries a lot of, uh, topics that go into this, I believe, in '67, and then go into America's Agony in 
'71, and some of which carry right through to the final principles in 1989, at the end of his life. 
But in, urn, "Truth and Consequences" he's got a statement here that says, "In the future, when 
science and religion have an understanding about the wholeness of the universe, that will be 
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the call of the power of God." So it's a statement going back to '64, where he talks about 
wholeness, and he puts religion and science together in the concept of wholeness. So it's a 
completely different, uh, animal there, which, of course, he built on for the rest of his life. We 
know that, going, uh, in the 70s and '80s and right up until the end, uh, in the late '80s. 

[ 0 : 20 : 49 ] 

BRUCE FETZER: And we're going to develop this idea later on. There's a section where 
he talks about the subconscious mind and where he actually talks about wholeness, uh, and the 
universe. But in any event, this is very important, because it kind of sets the context up. Urn, in 
his private book that he gave me a copy of, he wrote, uh, instructions, to read that section 
annually. 

TOM BEAVER: Truth and Consequences. 

BRUCE FETZER: Truth and Consequences. And so, urn, so it was kind of a, uh, a lesson 
plan that he passed on to, you know, the Fetzer heirs. Uh, they had written in that book to, you 
know, pay heedance [ph]. 

TOM BEAVER: Particularly in that time. 

BRUCE FETZER: Right. 

[ 0 : 21 : 33 ] 

TOM BEAVER: And we just recently did a series of interview with Akram Elias, the 
retired Grand Master of the Washington D.C. Masonic Lodge, and this subconscious, traditions 
of subconscious is very strong in Akram's interview with us too. So, urn, during the Masons 
[unclear]. So he was getting this other influence. 

BRUCE FETZER: Right. 

TOM BEAVER: We'll go into that, as you say, more. 

[ 0 : 21 : 57 ] 

BRUCE FETZER: So just to finish that quote off, because it's an important capstone on 

this. 

TOM BEAVER: "Just as the religionists of this day find a measure of mental therapy in 
the Lord's Prayer, so in the time to come the scientific religionists may find solace in the Great 
Invocation," which, of course, is, uh, the Great Invocation is Alice Bailey's, urn, statement. She 
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made it three times. Uh, each time she altered it a little bit, urn, in hopes of invoking the, urn, 
the Great White Brotherhood master, Djwhal Khul, right into the center of the room. So her 
Great Invocation is a circle of theosophists, chanting the Great Invocation, invoking Djwhal Khul 
into the middle of the room. The first time she did it was in hopes of preventing World War II. 
The second time she was doing it was in hopes of ending the war early, like in a year or so. And 
then the third time was in hopes of ending the war, and then it did end, you know, not that far 
after. 

[ 0 : 23 : 03 ] 

BRUCE FETZER: So let me follow up here, because there's an important point to be 
made in that one quote of John's. John was a master communicator and he spoke at multiple 
levels. I look at that quote and I see that John's contrasting belief to the nature of reality. And 
so when he's saying that some can take solace in the Lord's Prayer, as a measure of belief 
versus the nature of reality, which is invoking in the universal force. 

TOM BEAVER: Sure. 

BRUCE FETZER: And so that's where he felt that things were moving towards, but we're 
going to develop this later when we talk about Tesla and his cosmology. 

TOM BEAVER: Where you can actually invoke things to happen, bringing them from the 
spiritual world into the physical world, and have something manifest. 

BRUCE FETZER: But understanding, though, that John Fetzer spoke at multiple levels. 

TOM BEAVER: Yeah, sure. 

BRUCE FETZER: And so he spoke- 

TOM BEAVER: That would be confusing at times. 

BRUCE FETZER: —as a mystic, but it was—he would constitute a parable to someone 
who didn't have a background. 

TOM BEAVER: Yeah. 

[ 0 : 24 : 04 ] 

BRUCE FETZER: So that's interesting. So what is your conclusion about where John 
ended up in relationship to religion then? 
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TOM BEAVER: Well, um, John had, um, I mean, John had no more interest or need or 
cause for religion than anybody else that's on a metaphysical spiritual path. I mean, religion 
is—John said to me that he was a member of the Presbyterian Church. They joined the 
Presbyterian Church when they moved to Kalamazoo in—around 1930, because that was the 
prominent church in town. And so in order to best be able to establish a business practice in 
Kalamazoo, he joined the Presbyterian Church, but they never went. He just joined it. And he 
also wanted a prominent place to be buried. The Presbyterian cemetery is right on the hill, in 
the most prominent place in town, and he's got a great plot right on, uh, right on West Main 
Street there, so he got a good, uh, burial plot out of it too. 

[ 0 : 25 : 10 ] 

BRUCE FETZER: The cemetery is called Mountain Home Cemetery. You explained that 
to me too, that one of the benefits in joining the Presbyterian Church is they actually control, 
uh, you know, the sale of the sites. And so he acquired that site and then when the city took it 
over, of course, still Mountain Home but not under the Presbyterian Church. 

TOM BEAVER: Yeah. 

BRUCE FETZER: But it's interesting because, uh, some people have characterized John as 
a Presbyterian. You know, the eulogy at his funeral, um, Caralee [ph] had mentioned that, and 
that's just not accurate. I mean, he was a member of the church for political reasons. 

TOM BEAVER: Absolutely. 

[ 0 : 25 : 48 ] 

BRUCE FETZER: But he did attend Unity Church from time to time, but he only did that 
incognito, down in Tucson. 

TOM BEAVER: Sure. But the Unity Church is a milder version of Christian Science. It's a 
metaphysical church. It's just, I would say, a milder version. It's not—it only pushes it as far as 
the individual member wants to push it. So it's a little bit like Freemasonry in that you can take 
it at shallower levels of deeper levels in the Unity Church as you choose, but the founders of the 
Unity Church, um, were New Agers and came out of the Christian Science movement. 

[ 0 : 26 : 24 ] 
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BRUCE FETZER: So now we're around 1932 or so. John is 31 years old. He's made his 
break from Seventh Day Adventism. And now this kind of frees him up to really spread his 
wings, and he finds himself starting to, you know, to integrate, uh, some of these different ways 
of hearing, of knowing. And so tell us a little bit about his history with fortunetellers. Camp 
Chesterfield. At what point in time did he start to incorporate spiritualism? 

TOM BEAVER: Yeah. Well, it was soon after. It was pretty, uh, much immediately. Uh, 
we don't know exact dates and he, even in his interviews, couldn't remember or couldn't recall 
exact dates. But he was, uh, he started going to the spiritualist Camp Chesterfield on the 
northern, uh, city limits of Indianapolis, and in the Anderson area, by the mid '30s. 

And, uh, Rhea was going to fortunetellers in the Kalamazoo area, and, urn, sometimes 
Hattie would come along too, John's sister, who, over the years, seemed to go back and forth 
between being more interested in what John was, uh, up to and then back more to orthodoxy 
and traditional protestant, uh, small-town Indiana protestant religion, which is kind of a 
revivalist type of religion. And then she'd swing back and forth. So Hattie went back and forth. 
[ 0 : 27 : 56 ] 

But Rhea, uh. I've got a quote here, uh—well, I might as well start with Rhea here. 

Here's a quote, uh, oh, urn, Rhea talking about, urn, uh, going to a fortuneteller. Hold on a 
second. I've got it here. 

BRUCE FETZER: Do you want me to share that or do you want to? 

TOM BEAVER: No, I've got it here. Okay. This is in 1948, and Rhea, urn, urn, is talking 
about a seance that was held in their house, in Kalamazoo, and Hattie was there. So here's — 
John's sister, Hattie, was there. So here's a diary entry. She says, "Florence and Wynetta [ph] 
came out." So those must be, evidently, two mediums that they knew in town, in Kalamazoo. 
"Florence and Wynetta came out and had a session to make the table move." So table-tapping 
or table-moving would often be a part of a seance, where, urn, people put their hands on the 
table and the table would start tipping and moving around, and sometimes even tip over. 
[ 0 : 29 : 22 ] 

And so she says, "Florence and Wynetta came out and had a session to make the table 
move. It did, in spite of the fact that I don't believe it. Then Peter came in," and Peter was 
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Hattie's deceased husband at the time. She'd only been married to him for three years, I think, 
when he died, "and told Hattie to sit tight. Wynetta's mother did the transmitting of messages. 
She said, 'Peter gives his love.' When Hattie asked if passing into the other life was easy, he 
said, 'Yes' five times. Then my dad came in," so this was Rhea's father, came in, through the 
medium, "and said,'Come to your senses, Rhea. Go slow."' So I don't know what about. "It 
was the most peculiar thing. Though I couldn't believe there were spirits around us, I should 
like an answer for it all." 

So, uh, Rhea, who we always presume was—sort of followed along but wasn't really into 
this metaphysical stuff, uh, like John was, not as a diehard, very strong, dedicated seeker, 
obsessed about it, but here in '48 she's going to a, urn, a fortuneteller, I mean, bringing in a, uh, 
two mediums to do a seance at their house. That's pretty good. I mean, I never did that, you 
know. That's pretty wild. So that's impressive. I mean, to me it's very impressive. 

[ 0 : 31 : 00 ] 

BRUCE FETZER: And you know what's interesting is, uh, you know, you commissioned 
some very good work, uh, and special essays too. Going back to Adventism, we've got a fine 
essay from Ron Numbers in the archive, and then also you commissioned an essay with Todd 
Leonard, uh, on Camp Chesterfield and spiritualism. And so we have the whole history of 
spiritualism, uh, fairly well documented thanks to your efforts. 

TOM BEAVER: Yeah. 

[ 0 : 31 : 27 ] 

BRUCE FETZER: So talk about, urn, uh, John embracing this as a tool, because it wasn't 
just a hobby and an interest. He actually took it seriously. 

TOM BEAVER: Right. Well, okay. So here's—as a lead-in, here's an entry, a diary entry 
by Rhea. This is actually in 1966. So John's writing his two genealogies. In'64 the first one 
came out, on his father's family and the Fetzer family, and, urn, in '71 the second one came out, 
on, uh, the Winger family. So this era he's writing his genealogies, and John told me that he 
would go to—when he would get stuck, when he would run —uh, when the trail would run 
dead, would run dry, that he would go to the mediums, to a couple of mediums he liked, 
particularly, in Camp Chesterfield, and they would tell him where to go next. And he said it 
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would work. He would go. They would go to this cemetery and there would be a Fetzer grave, 
and it would continue on from there. 

[ 0 : 32 : 33 ] 

So here's a diary entry in 1966, January 17th, 1966, Rhea's diary. So diary entries are 
always from Rhea's diary. John didn't keep a diary. She said, "John is driving to Indiana," uh, 
parentheses. Chesterfield," to work on genealogy this week." And then there are several other 
diary entries here. "John driving to Anderson, Indiana (Chesterfield) for some other meetings 
concerning ESP, et cetera," but that would be with the mediums. 

So Rhea was, uh, writing in her diary that John was going down, and, uh, the culminating 
thing for me—you know, we found, in our research with Todd Leonard, we found, urn, uh, hotel 
registries. There was a hotel right on the camp grounds, which we've seen—we've done some 
filming there—called the Western Hotel, and, uh, they kept all the old registries, and we found, 
uh, several registries from '62 to '74, that had John's signature — 

[ 0 : 33 : 48 ] 

BRUCE FETZER: He's signing his own name. Isn't that amazing? 

TOM BEAVER: —in the registry. And not under a pseudonym, which he tended—John 
tended to travel to do his metaphysical or psychic things under a pseudonym. John Earl, he 
would sign his middle name. His full name is John Earl Fetzer. He'd sign it as John Earl, but not 
at Chesterfield. He would sign John Fetzer. 

And there were two meetings in particular he would go to, urn, Charlie Swann and, urn, 
William D. Johnson were two mediums he liked. Charlie Swann did, urn, spirit photos, where he 
would hold a piece of film over her solar plexus and faces would come out on it, and then he 
would —people would look at the film and go, "Oh, that's my uncle." "That's my father." But 
John, urn, when John—when he did it for John, they were ancestors, so John didn't know what 
they looked like. These are people before photography. And then Swann would say, "That's, 
you know—" 

BRUCE FETZER: Yeah. Johanna Bunz Fetzer was actually, right. 

[ 0 : 34 : 51 ] 
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TOM BEAVER: Johanna Bunz Fetzer. So, uh, and John took that to heart and trusted 
Charlie Swann, and believed it to the extent that in his first genealogy book, 1964, One Man's 
Family, he's got a half a dozen sketches in there from the 1700s and 1800s, that are from spirit 
photos. And, uh, he would take a photo that he was told was Johanna Bunz Fetzer, who was 
the first Fetzer in America, and he would—they would bring it to a, urn, artist friend of Rhea's, 
and she would make a sketch out of it, and he plunked them right in this book. And in the, urn, 
acknowledgements page, at the front of One Man's Family, 1964, he says—one of the 
acknowledgements is to "Mrs. Charles Johnson of Bradenton, Florida"—that's Lillian Johnson, 
"and Mr. Charles Swann of Anderson, Indiana, for lending their good offices in securing the 
drawings and picture of Johanna Bunz Fetzer." And then in the next book, the Winger book, 
he's got about a half a dozen photos in the Winger book that came out of, uh, spirit photos. 

So John took it seriously, and, urn, and it wasn't just the photos, you know. When he 
would get stuck, they would put him back on the track. 

[ 0 : 36 : 17 ] 

Now, a side story of that, Judy Skutch tells this story so it's not my story and it's not 
John's quote. It's Judy Skutch's story, Judy Skutch Whitson's story, that she said, that in a 1965 
or so trip to Europe, John took the Ouija board with him, because John was doing the Ouija 
board in the '60s, but even in the '70s with Carolyn Daily, who would do the Ouija board. I've 
had my own experiences with a Ouija board, and if you do it with the right people it's 
astounding. It's just unbelievable. It's mind-boggling. 

I joined a fraternity in college and my big brother had a girlfriend, a fiancee, who was a 
gypsy, a gypsy girl from Romania. And he knew I was into this stuff and so he goes, "Well, uh, 
my girlfriend could a seance—I mean, can do the Ouija board if you want to do the Ouija 
board." So I was like, "Yeah, oh heck yes." So we got a flat table, like this, and put our, urn, just 
on 3x5 cards, the alphabet, and the digits, 0 through 9, spread them out, and turned a glass 
upside down, and we each put our finger on the glass, and then we just started asking 
questions, and that glass would just go zhoop, zhoop, zhoop, zhoop, and would spell out all 
these words. It was unbelievable. It would spell out full sentences, give full answers to 
anything. 
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And I know John and Carolyn Daily did the Ouija board and went into a past life the two 
of them had together in Egypt. Carolyn never gave details about that but she did talk about 
that. 

[ 0 : 37 : 55 ] 

So, uh, Judy Skutch's story is that in this trip to Europe they were researching Fetzer, 
and Fetzer was, uh, in Switzerland. So they went into Switzerland and they were tracing the 
Fetzer, uh, gravestones from generation to generation, and they hit a dead end. And, uh, the 
records indicated that they should be able to find the next set of records in a church, in this 
church. But they went to the church; nothing there. So John got out his Ouija board and he — 
maybe he and Rhea, I don't know—but he did the Ouija board, and the Ouija board said to him, 
go to this other town, 100 miles north. And John said so they did. They went to this town 100 
miles north, and as it turned out, the church that was empty had burned down and this was a 
rebuilt church, and when the church burned down they moved the records to this other church 
100 miles north. So he said they went to that other church and the records were there. 
[ 0 : 39 : 00 ] 

BRUCE FETZER: And John also had me go to that same church. It's a Lutheran church in 
Denkendorf, Germany. And, you know, the archivist actually showed me the book, and I could 
see, you know, when John Fetzer would underline something he would underline it with a 
squiggle. I could see where he actually underlined the trace of the Fetzer, and I thought to 
myself, well, that rascal. Underlining an original document in the archives of a Lutheran church. 
But that was his handiwork right there. 

So it was actually fun to see how he retraced his steps. And he actually put a monument 
in Denkendorf, uh, on the Fetzer line as well. 

TOM BEAVER: Right. Right. Right. 

So John had lots of sessions in, uh, in, urn. Chesterfield. He went one weekend a year. It 
seems like he went every year, between '62 and '74, one weekend a year, uh, urn, either in late 
July or early August, which was their high season. So, urn, uh, I think there were one or two 
years where we have no evidence, so he might have skipped a year or two in there. But he 
went generally every year, at least in that period, because that's when the registries were. If he 
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went earlier than that they didn't have registries prior to '62. I think that's when the Western 
Hotel was built and began, in '62. 

BRUCE FETZER: Right. It went from the Sunflower to the Western. Right. 

[ 0 : 40 : 30 ] 

TOM BEAVER: But in a quote in 1984, he said a few more things about, uh. Chesterfield. 
He said, uh, "Once Abraham Lincoln came through and gave a philosophical speech. Once, in 
the summer of 1964, Sitting Bull came through and asked me about the Jim Bunning trade, 
shortly after we traded Jim Bunning to Philadelphia." 

So this was the most infamous trade in Tiger history, at least in the old days. Jim 
Bunning was an All-Star pitcher. He's now in the Hall of Fame, and was a Congressman, you 
know. He was that goofy Congressman from, what, Kentucky for many years, or Tennessee. 
That was Jim Bunning, and John thought he needed—well, Jim was always a pain in the butt. 

He always had hard contract negotiations. He would, urn, uh, delay and delay and delay, and in 
those days, you know, you just basically signed up for whatever the owner wanted to pay you. 
So John traded him to, uh, I think the Indians for—to the Phillies, for a slugger. Rocky Colavito. 
He traded him for a slugger named Rocky Colavito. Colavito came to the Tigers, played a few 
years, and did fairly well, but Bunning went on to win more games for the Phillies than he did 
for the Tigers even. 

[ 0 : 41 : 44 ] 

So, anyway, here's the quote. Urn, uh, John says, "Sitting Bull materialized right before 
me and said, 'John, why you trade Jim Bunning? Don't you know that be bad deal?"' And then 
John goes on— 

BRUCE FETZER: Even got the dialect right. 

TOM BEAVER: That's how he wrote it. No, that's how John said it in his interview. And 
so, uh, John goes on to say, "This was shortly after it happened, and it turned out to be a bad 
deal." 

BRUCE FETZER: Right. Amazing. 
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TOM BEAVER: And then he said, uh, also he said, "Babe Ruth did show up one time." 
And then interviewer said something like, "Boy, that's kind of creepy. Wasn't that scary to go in 
and do that?" and John said, "It was very exciting, of course, but I was never afraid." 

[ 0 : 42 : 34 ] 

BRUCE FETZER: And John, actually, uh, visited Camp Chesterfield not just for the 
seances themselves but he also socialized quite heavily, and patronized the bookstores. So 
could you say something about how John used that as a resource? 

TOM BEAVER: There's a quote here, 1984, a quote, and, uh, the questioner said, "Did 
you read things back in the day, things like Edgar Cayce?" And John says, "Yes." And then the 
questioner said, "What else did you pick books up on?" and John said, "On everything I could 
get my hands on. Camp Chesterfield had a book shop. I think that every time I went down 
there I would buy three or four books." 

So we know that, urn, uh, the founder of theosophy. Madam Blavatsky, was a medium, 
and we know that some of the mediums in this region, that went from Indiana over to western 
New York, some of them were theosophists, some of them were more Christian oriented, and 
so anti-theosophists. But there was a theosophical influence, and, uh. I've been to Chesterfield 
now three times, and I think you went twice with me. There are theosophical books at 
Chesterfield. So he would have picked up books on theosophy there. Books on Edgar Cayce. 
Just books on, urn, metaphysical topics, generally, because the bookstore, uh, when we were 
there, it currently doesn't carry just spiritualist books. It carries a general range of metaphysical 
books, but particularly has theosophical books there, and, uh, Alice Bailey books. And had 
Manly Hall books too. So Manly Hall comes out of the Masonic tradition, so—. 

[ 0 : 44 : 24 ] 

BRUCE FETZER: So John Fetzer didn't constrain his spiritualism, uh, experience to Camp 
Chesterfield, though, because he reached out to, uh, intuitives all over the place. For instance, 
share about Ella McLaren. 

TOM BEAVER: Yeah, okay. So this—Ella McLaren is in the late '30s, and, urn, it's a good 
story. She was a, uh, an astrologer in D.C., and she, uh, had clients who were Congressmen. 

And it ties in with John's, urn, urn, spending a lot of time in D.C. in the '30s. In the 1930s, he 
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spent a lot of time in D.C., and Rhea was running the radio station. And he was trying to get a 
license there for 24-hour— 

BRUCE FETZER: Yeah, a nighttime license to broadcast. 

TOM BEAVER: —nighttime, so he could go 24/7, because he realized that if he couldn't 
go 24/7 he really wasn't going to make money on the radio thing. And there were a lot of 
people in the same boat as him, because in those days the smaller stations had to either—had 
to shut down at night, at, uh, dusk, and then these clear-air stations, which they still had when I 
was a boy, would, uh, would be able to broadcast nationwide at night without the interference. 
When I was a boy, the small stations, like my little Grand Haven station, they had to power 
down at night. They didn't have to turn off at night but they had to power down, and it was still 
because of the clear-air channels that would get more, urn—the band would just be the clear- 
air channels. 

[ 0 : 46 : 01 ] 

BRUCE FETZER: Yeah. Night skip would cause interference over 1,000 miles. Right. 

TOM BEAVER: So John had, urn, gotten involved with this, uh, with this invention of a 
triangulated, urn, radio antenna that would trap a signal between the three antenna and, 
therefore, not spill over into the clear air, and he was trying to get this license to operate 24/7 
with this particular type of antenna, past the, uh, FCC, which had just begun in '34—'34 was the 
start of the FCC. And he was there from '34 to '38, a lot of the time, lobbying on the Hill, 
lobbying the FCC, and every time he thought he got close to getting approved he would get 
shut down. 

So finally, in '38, he got discouraged and he wrote this letter to Rhea, from D.C., saying, 
"The Commission"—meaning the FCC—"has reversed its decision to grant us a construction 
permit. I know we can't ever win. I guess I'm a small boy from the country, too green to know 
what it is all about." But then two days later he wrote to Rhea saying, "Yesterday I had some 
fun consulting an astrologer. She said we would win this case and that the whole thing would 
be settled in eight months, more or less." 

[ 0 : 47 : 19 ] 
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And then John, in a 1984 interview, said, "What was her name? Her name was Ella 
something," and the name was Ella McLaren. "The reason I went to her was I found out that 
half the Senators on the Hill went to her. She was superb. From what I recall, what she had to 
say was absolutely true. This probably"—and, by the way, it was true. Within a matter of a few 
months, he had his approval. So they'd pulled it out in the ninth inning, you know, and Ella 
McLaren saw it. She took a long shot to make that prediction to him. That's for sure. She was 
just making a prediction. 

So then John said, in this '84 interview, he said, "This probably was the experience that 
excited my interest in parapsychology, that she knew what was coming up, and it was so 
unlikely, and it came true." So for John, uh, it was something he was interested in anyway, but 
a very strong validation for him, and it tied into the success of his career. You see, what would 
John have done had the radio stations gone down, gone under? I guess he was a radio 
engineer. He could have gotten a job. But this was a big deal to him. This was his life, all on 
the line at this point. So it made a big impression on him. 

[ 0 : 48 : 53 ] 

BRUCE FETZER: Well, and the main undercurrent to all of this is that John puts a 
premium on experience. And so when he has a direct experience that he, himself, is engaged 
with, it creates some kind of a knowing. It shapes his world view, and he carries that from that 
point forward. And so what we find in all of these different experiences is that, uh, they 
become confirmatory, they build upon each other, and it becomes the way that he actually 
operates. 

These are excellent examples. At the same time, he was experimenting, uh, with a lot 
of, urn, uh, mystical concepts too, for instance, things like reincarnation, uh, really started 
popping up. Now that he was freed from the constraints and the reins of fundamentalism, he 
was free to explore. So— 

[ 0 : 49 : 51 ] 

TOM BEAVER: What I want to move into next, Bruce, is, urn, the other prominent thing 
he was doing in the '30s, which was Freemasonry. 

BRUCE FETZER: Masonry, yeah. 
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TOM BEAVER: So in D.C., in the '30s, we have, uh, in our interviews with Akram Elias, 
former Grand Master of the Washington, D.C. lodge, he said about 5 percent of the population 
of D.C., was Freemasons. So 10 percent of the male population in D.C. was Freemasons at the 
time. And FDR was a Freemason. Flenry Wallace, his Vice President, was a Freemason. Uh, 
Harry Truman, his next Vice President, and the next President, was a Freemason. Uh, almost 
half that original FCC was Freemason. Over half of the Supreme Court was Freemason. So 
being a Freemason in D.C. in the '30s was a big deal. And, by the way, it was nonpartisan. 

There were Freemasons on both sides of the aisle, which probably added to the concept of 
bipartisanship, I would guess. 

[ 0 : 50 : 57 ] 

But John became a Freemason, and some have speculated that he became a Freemason 
to try to get in with the Roosevelt crowd for his radio antenna. But regardless of his motivation, 
it took hold with him. Uh, he became a Master Mason, a 3rd Degree Master Mason in '34, he 
became a 32nd Degree Scottish Rite Mason in '36, and he became a 33rd Degree Scottish Rite 
Mason in 1969. So he had years of being a Freemason. Uh, Tiger Stadium is just—the old Tiger 
Stadium is just less than a mile away from, uh, the Detroit Masonic Temple, which is the largest 
Masonic facility in the world, and it's just, uh, around the corner from the Book Cadillac, where 
John stayed in Detroit. So Tiger Stadium, the Book Cadillac, and the Masonic Temple are right 
in an enclave there. And John became a, urn, York Rite Freemason too, and in the state of 
Michigan, the Detroit Masonic Temple is still the center of York Rite Freemasonry. 

BRUCE FETZER: And a Shriner. 

TOM BEAVER: And he became a Shriner, and, you know, a whole wing of the Detroit 
Masonic Temple is dedicated to the Shriners. 

[ 0 : 52 : 22 ] 

BRUCE FETZER: See, that would have fit in perfectly, because, uh, two of the tenets in 
Freemasonry are, uh, that within the Lodge you're not allowed to talk about religion or politics, 
because those are often divisive. So, uh, he may have had, uh, uh, motives of forming 
connections by joining Masonry, but it also, uh, very much fit with his philosophy at the time, 
and his search. 
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TOM BEAVER: Sure. And I'll tell you what else. In my view, the Masons, as we know 
now, as we know better now, from talking to Akram, uh, has a classic Western view of 
metaphysics which involves dual pillars of spirituality and science, as two legs of the same 
person, of the same whole person. Spirituality and science. They're not two ways to view the 
world. They're really the same way to view the world. They're just different tactical methods. 
But it's the same search for truth. So spirituality as a spiraling up of a never-ending search for 
truth, of spiritual truth, of inner truth, of going into the higher regions, the non-physical 
regions, and scientific search for truth, uh, that's more physically oriented, but some of it gets 
into what is considered magic until science proves it's not magic. Right? 

BRUCE FETZER: Right. 

[ 0 : 54 : 00 ] 

TOM BEAVER: Which has gone on for, uh, centuries, you know. So the Western 
tradition, uh, going back to the whole, urn, uh, British, uh—what's the phrase I'm trying to think 
of?—the group of scientists in England back in the old days. 

BRUCE FETZER: Alchemists? 

TOM BEAVER: You had people like Newton that were scientists and mathematicians, 
and they were alchemists as well. So it is part of the Western classical tradition, and it involves 
what we'll, uh, look into next, the notion of the subconscious mind, as the, urn, uh, as the 
means for the spiritual world to come down and make contact with the person in the physical 
world, and that, urn, transition is through the subconscious mind, where the subconscious 
mind—the notion is the subconscious mind has a direct connection to, uh, to, uh, spirit, and 
then the subconscious mind is sort of a transformer, and transforming it into the physical and 
then to the conscious mind and through the body and all that. 

[ 0 : 55 : 19 ] 

But that notion of the subconscious mind is crucial to John, as we'll see next. It's very 
important to the Masons. It's very important to Nikola Tesla, who we'll go into shortly. That 
was, uh, his version of the world. It's very important to a woman named, urn, uh, Shafica 
Karagulla, who John met in the early '60s and was a prominent, urn, uh, academic at, uh, UCLA 
at the time, and she was writing about the subconscious. 
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So it all goes into a scientific approach, where if the subconscious mind is the key 
intermediary between the spirit world and the physical one, you can test that. You can test the 
subconscious mind. It's not an article of faith. It's not magic. It's not superstition. It's testable. 
And for John, the notion of spirituality is a testable notion. He has perceived it as a testable 
notion. He has perceived God and spirit as energy, and, urn, the same energy that forms radio 
waves, except just at a higher form, a highest frequency. 

[ 0 : 56 : 39 ] 

So this notion of spirituality and science as a dual—as dual pillars, the implication is it's 
one continuum, that it's one continuum of frequencies, the lower physical frequencies, to 
higher and higher spiritual frequencies. Urn, and we know. We've seen the trestle boards of 
the Freemasons and their notions of spiral staircases, and, uh, we've seen the hologram at the 
Fetzer Institute with the spirals. Urn, so it's a notion that allows for a certain type of science 
that does not exclude spirituality, and it includes—and it allows for a certain type of spirituality 
that doesn't exclude science. And because they are perceived as part of a single wholeness, 
one wholeness that includes, urn, different frequencies —lower frequencies, more physical, 
higher frequencies, spiritual. But still, urn, one wholeness, not two separate things, that may 
allow the other to exist, that may form a detente with each other. But really, one whole thing. 
[ 0 : 58 : 09 ] 

And in the Masons, you know, you have this concept of the Arch of Heavens. So that is 
part of the concept, where things that may seem like they're completely different are really just 
two parts of the same spectrum, one higher in frequency, one lower in frequency. So the 
Masons' ritual, we know, urn, indicates that, and we know, through what Akram, urn, Elias has 
said to us, that it's an important part of the Masonic tradition. 

So John was getting that from Masonry. So he was going to spiritualists, and he was 
going to, urn, astrologer, the astrologer, and they were showing that they had contact with the 
other side, in ways that he could test. And then the Masons provided the theory as to how this 
comes about, and how a person could be doing that through their subconscious mind, how a 
person could be in contact. Well, then, what you look for is, okay, how do I do that? You know, 
how do I develop that? How do I develop my subconscious? And we'll see that in the '60s, John 
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wrote a lot about that, and in the early 70s. He wrote a lot about how you develop your 
subconscious to become an instrument for spirit. 

[ 0 : 59 : 30 ] 

BRUCE FETZER: So as other overview, actually, uh. Freemasonry was formative in his 
life. He practiced it over decades. Uh, he actually even joined Kalamazoo Anchor Lodge, which 
is a Strict Observance lodge. So he would have — 

TOM BEAVER: Meaning they probably all dressed in tuxedos, more tuxedos. 

BRUCE FETZER: —a lot of memorization, dressed — 

TOM BEAVER: Very strict ritual. 

BRUCE FETZER: —very formal, ritual was very formal, but very heavy in symbology and 
esotericism as well. And so right now we see kind of the keys that are being given to him, 
where he's seeing the symbols, the rituals, and the context, where people come together from 
all faiths, are integrated into one, and this starts to form some of his world view that, uh, we're 
all connected. 

And so when we come back from the break, we're going to go into some of those 
examples, about how he integrated some of the symbols into his writing, how he, uh, looked at, 
uh, you know, using Masonry as a fraternity, uh, of developing connections, and how he 
actually integrated this so subtly into his life. 

TOM BEAVER: I'm glad you raised the symbols piece. 

[ 1 : 00 : 42 ] 

BRUCE FETZER: But we're going to take a break and we'll come back and zero in on 
those things. 

TOM BEAVER: Let me say one thing about that before we break, on the symbols piece, 
because I don't want to miss it here, as part of the Masonic thing. Just—we'll go into this more, 
but the notion that when you look at the Fetzer Institute building, what you see are Masonic 
symbols. So John put them in there for eternity, for perpetuity. The winged horse over the 
front door, the goddesses at the back door, the hologram, the black and white crystal and 
waterfall. He put Masonic symbols in the building. Those classical Egyptian symbols, he put 
them into his building. The triangle shape of the building itself, uh, the obelisk in the parking 
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lot. He put Masonic Egyptian symbols into the building, exclusively, in order to broadcast, to 
tell everybody that these Masonic principles, which are general Western metaphysical 
principles, are the things he wanted his institution to stand for, in perpetuity. 

BRUCE FETZER: Right. Thank you, Tom. 

TOM BEAVER: You're welcome. 

[1:02:00] 
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